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EDITORIALS 


ered by William A. Free, Secretary of the Penn- 

sylvania Canners Association at the recent annual 
meeting of that group. Mr. Free’s years of experience 
in the dual capacity of Association Secretary and Can- 
ner, eminently qualify him to speak of the advantages 
of Association membership. The network of associa- 
tions within the Canning Industry has proven invalu- 
able to the canned foods packer over the years. Mr. 
Free points out to members how even greater benefits 
can be obtained. He speaks of the Pennsylvania Asso- 
ciation, which indeed cannot be praised too highly, but 
members and non-members of other local and national 
groups might very well substitute the name or names 
of the associations that apply to them individually and 
ACT accordingly. 


iE FOLLOWING remarks were prepared and deliv- 


MAKING THE MOST OF AN ASSOCIATION 
By WM. A. FREE 


Executive Secretary of the Pennsylvania Canners Assoc. 


As Executive Secretary of the Pennsylvania Canners Associa- 
tion for the past sixteen years, I have enjoyed the opportunity of 
observing its activities, its progress and its shortcomings. 

Our Pennsylvania Canners Association is, to me, a Trade 
Association of the first order. True, it does not carry on all 
the activities that each individual member might think about. 
That would be expecting too much of any group. However, 
generally, it serves our Industry well. 

We are but thirty-six years young, while Trade Associations 
as they are known—are as old as human relations. In the 
earliest times, the bakers cooperated, as did the cheesemakers 
and spice merchants, and many other dealers in staple com- 
modities. In the middle ages, guilds and crafts flourished, 
which have to some extent their modern counterpart in Trade 
Associations. 


FUNCTION—A Trade Association—our Pennsylvania Can- 
ners Association—is a voluntary organization for the improve- 
ment of an Industry. Its field of operation is not limited to a 
city or even to within the confines of our Commonwealth. Its 
activities must extend over the entire trading area of member- 
ship. The proper functions include pertinent information rela- 
tive to our industry and its customers; promotion of good will 
among the members who are in themselves, competitors of one 
another; promotion of good will with the purchasers of Penn- 
svlvania Canned Foods; and all those many factors that con- 
tinue to raise the level of the Industry’s standing. 


The slogan—“Produced in Pennsylvania—Where Perfection 
is a Habit,” is a good and true slogan for use by Pennsylvania 
cinners. But to keep that Habit of Perfection continually alive, 
our Pennsylvania Canners Association must be fully successful. 
T» achieve this success—this Habit of Perfection—requires the 
unselfish cooperation on the part of all our members. While a 
few at the head may seem to do the work and “run” the organ- 
ization, the life blood is the combined cooperation of the indi- 
vidual members. 

An active member or even a non-member might, and often 
does, derive great benefits from our group activities, but it is 
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the member who actively, and unselfishly takes part who 
receives the greatest benefits possible. If you are now a mem- 
ber or if you expect to become a member of the Pennsylvania 
Canners Association, your reason is or will be that the Asso- 
ciation will have an effect upon your well being in our great 
Canning Industry. 

You are not a member for the sake of your health, or for the 
general welfare of mankind. The question foremost is what 
good it will do you. Selfish—not a bit; just good common sense. 
Even the fundamental advantage of more sociability is that 
friendly feeling which tends to eliminate the evils of an industry 
unorganized. Intelligent understanding brought about by Asso- 
ciation work produces stability—a stability in the market-place 
which allows the ultimate consumer to buy his products to his 
best advantage and with confidence. When consumers are happy 
with the products and services of an industry—that industry 
prospers. 


PENALTY OF LEADERSHIP—tThe Pennsylvania Canning 
Industry has prospered. My observations for the past sixteen 
years make this crystal clear to me. This Industry prosperity 
did not “just happen.” It has been brought about by two car- 
dinal factors—your Pennsylvania Canners Association and with- 
out a doubt—your will and determination to bring truth to the 
slogan — “Produced in Pennsylvania Where Perfection is a 
Habit.” 

In so doing, you have chosen to be leaders. But with leader- 
ship comes a penalty. In every field of human endeavor, he 
that leads must perpetually live in the white light of publicity. 
Whether the leadership be vested in a man or in a manufactured 
product, or in a group such as yours, emulation and envy are 
ever at work. In art, in literature, in music, in industry, the 
reward and the punishment are always the same. The reward 
is widespread recognition; the punishment, fierce denial and 
detraction. When a man’s work becomes a standard for the 
whole world, it also becomes a target for the shafts of the 
envious few. If his work be merely mediocre, he will be left 
severely alone—if he achieves a masterpiece, it will set a million 
tongues a-wagging. Jealousy does not protrude its forked 
tongue at the artist who produces a commonplace painting. 
Whatsoever you write, or print, or play, or sing, or build, no 
one will strive to surpass or to slander you, unless your work 
be stamped with the seal of genius. The leader is assailed 
because he is a leader, and the effort to equal him is merely added 
proof of that leadership. Failing to equal or to excel, the fol- 
lower seeks to depreciate and destroy—but only confirms once 
more the superiority of that which he strives to supplant. There 
is nothing new in this. It is as old as the world and as old as — 
the human passions—envy, fear, greed, ambition, and the desire 
to surpass. And it all avails nothing. 

If the leader truly leads, he remains—the leader. But he 
must ever recognize the penalty of leadership. Be it an indi- 
vidual or a group such as our own Pennsylvania Canners Asso- 
ciation, the decision must be made—the choice elected—is the 
penalty of leadership worthrvhile? 

You should think of your Association as a direct necessity 
and asset to your individual business and well being. Give this 
organization your unreserved cooperation; become active in the 
affairs of your Industry; know your competitors as men like 
yourself; work every day for the good of your whole Industry, 
and your share of goodness and reward will be great. It has 
been good to many of us. You and I know that those who have 
shared most are those who have served most. 

How great has been your share? 
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The Control of Fruit & Vegetable Diseases 


A survey of the severity of fruit and vegetable diseases in the 
United States and the chemicals recommended for their control 


By GEORGE L. McNEW, S. E. A. McCALLAN and P. R. MILLER 


Il The Diseases of Apple, Pear and Quince 
(No. 2 in a Series of 12 Articles’) 


The diseases of pome fruits are typical of those attacking 
many groups of closely related plants. Some of the less spe- 
cialized parasites such as the fungus that causes bitter rot 
and the bacterium that causes fireblight may attack apple, pear, 
quince and other rosaceous hosts very readily. Other parasites 
such as the rusts are more specialized and attack only one crop 
or even certain varieties of a crop and only rarely affect other 
hosts. 


Apple scab, for example, will attack apple but not pear. The 
pear, however, is infected by a closely related fungus that differs 
only in spore size and host preference. Before summarizing 
the state recommendations of spray treatments for these vari- 
ous diseases it may be well to examine a few of the salient 
facts regarding the life cycles of the causal agents. In addi- 
tion, considerable attention might be paid to the economic 
importance of some of these diseases since they are typical 
of many of our plant diseases. Excellent records are available 
on apple seab for the past 30 years as reported by scientists 
and laymen so it may be well to examine these records in more 
detail than can be given for all diseases covered in a report of 
this type. 


APPLE SCAB 


Apple scab is caused by a fungus (Venturia inaequalis) that 
attacks young foliage and fruit. It is so closely adjusted to the 
seasonal development of the host that its life cycle is almost 
unbelievable. When infected leaves fall to the ground in the 
fall, the fungus produces small black masses of fungus bodies 
inside the leaf tissues. It goes through a sexual breeding stage 
so the genes for parasitism and other characteristics will be 
recombined when growth is resumed in the spring. 


As the weather warms in the spring the fungs produces 
hundreds of small flask-shaped bodies deeply embedded in the 
cld leaves. These are barely descernible to the naked eye as 
minute black pimples where their necks protrude from the leaf. 
Inside these flasks thousands of small sacks develop with each 
bearing eight sexually produced spores (ascospores). These will 
be discharged when fully mature if the leaf is wet by rain. 


In most apple-growing areas the spores are ready for dis- 
charge in late April or early May at a time when tender young 
foliage is emerging from the bud. In some areas discharge 
may occur as soon as the leaves emerge in the “squirrel-ear” 
stage so a delayed dormant spray is in order. In other areas 
they do not mature until young leaves are fully out so a prepink 
or pink spray is applied. The development of the apple blos- 
som is the best criterion of how the scab fungus may be devel- 
oping since it usually grows under the same temperature con- 
ditions as its host. 


1 This series of articles will be reprinted later in pamphlet form for handy 
reference and may be obtained from the Publication Office of Boyce Thompson 
Institute, Yonkers, N. Y., at a price of one dollar each. 


However, in 1949 the scab fungus matured a full month 
before apple leaves emerged in many areas; so the correlation 
is not perfect. Because of this, a special spray warning service 
is maintained in many states by the extension service or experi- 
ment station of the state college which regularly surveys apple 
orchards to determine whether the scab fungus is maturing. 
In some mild, moist climates such as England the scab fungus 
may overwinter on infected bud scales of the twigs but, for 
most practical considerations, such habits do not affect spray 
practices in this country. 


If young leaves become infected in the prebloom period before 
a protective spray is applied the fungus will produce the first 
of many crops of summer spores (conidia) within 10 to 20 
days depending upon weather. This usually means that each 
spot of infection arising from a ascospore will produce thou- 
sands of conidia during the blossoming period when orchardists 
cannot spray without destroying bees and interfering with 
pollination. Should it rain before the blossoms fall and the 


Figure 6B. Cluster of scabby young apples infected )y 


summer spores from leaves on surrounding twigs. The ent re 
spray program breaks down if the early pre-blossom sprays «re 
not timed properly so as to prevent infection of the first leaves 
as they emerge. (Photographs supplied by courtesy of the 
Department of Plant Pathology, Cornell University.) 
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calyx spray is applied an almost uncontrollable epedemic will 
be established (Figure 6 B). It becomes obvious that the whole 
key to scab control rests with proper timing of the one or two 
preblossom sprays because of the danger of secondary spread 
during blossoming. Should this spread occur the young fruit 
will be constantly exposed to a shower of fungus spores every 
time there is rain or dew. Once the fungus is suppressed through 
the blossoming period, it may be controlled by application of 
cover sprays at intervals of 10 days to 2 weeks. The total num- 
ber of sprays required varies with the locality since summer 
sprays may be omitted in the areas where hot dry weather pre- 
vails but the usual range is from 4 to about 12 applications. 


It is very difficult to estimate how much damage a disease such 
as scab does because trees are rarely killed outright. Dr. R. S. 
Kirby and his co-workers at Pennsylvania State College kept 
records on two sets of trees over a period of years to see what 
over-all benefits would be realized from controlling scab by 
spraying. The sprayed trees averaged 11.3 bu. and the un- 
sprayed ones 2.3 bu., a difference of 9 bu. 


This is in a state where scab is consistently severe. They 
estimated a loss of 12% in 1938 for the entire state but attrib- 
uted only 2% of ‘the loss to reduction in yield. They considered 
this a typical year and reported careful records on 398 com- 
mercial orchards as follows: 


50 unsprayed orchards had 82.4% scabby fruit. 
241 incompletely sprayed orchards had 10.8% scabby fruit. 
107 properly sprayed orchards had 1.4% scabby fruit. 


In this same year Wisconsin reported a loss of 25% of which 
10% was in yield with 90% of the orchardmen keeping losses 
to less than 10%, while 75% of the poorly sprayed orchards 
lost 75% to 90% of their crop. Minnesota lost 25% of their 
crop with many unsprayed orchards a total failure. 


Some of the reasons for reduced crop yield comes from poor 
fruit set, devitalization of trees and excessive fruit drop. As 
shown in Table 2, sprayed trees may experience the normal 
loss of fruit to be anticipated from insect damage, wind and 
normal thinning, while scabby, unsprayed trees may lose the 
entire crop. 


The actual loss from scab to the apple growers of the United 
States is difficult to estimate because the disease varies so much 
from year-to-year depending upon the number and timing of 
rainfall during the preblossom and blossoming period. For 
example, in Michigan where losses average 8.8% the annual 
damage during the period begining in 1920 was 8, 2, 16, 1, 12, 
2, 5, 20, 17, 16, 5, 5, 10, 25, 1, 20, 2, 5, 10, and 5%. The plant 
pathologists in the various states submitted the best records 
they had to the Division of Mycology and Disease Survey from 
1920 to 19389. These data show that the losses ranged from 
1% to 138% of the national crop with an average of 5.6% 
(Figure 7). 


The actual losses of the crop from this and another major 
disease, black rot, are given in Table 3. Over a 20-year period 
scab probably destroyed about 209,000,000 bushels of apples. 
The annual loss was about ten million dollars in spite of the 
best control practices then in use. At present day prices 


TABLE 2. LOSS OF FRUIT ON SPRAYED AND UN- 
S!RAYED APPLES BETWEEN THE CALYX PERIOD 
AND HARVEST. (DATA OF R. S. KIRBY, PA. STATE 
COLLEGE.) 


DATE OF SPRAYED UNSPRAYED 

OBSERVATION Yo SCAB Ser % SCAB SET 
Me 16 0 100 56 100 
M 28 0 41 38 16 
Jue 8 0 41 75 3 
Jue 30 0 35 100 2 
Au-ust 11 0 31 100 1 
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TABLE 3. ESTIMATED REDUCTION IN YIELD OF AP- 
PLE DUE TO BLACK ROT (PHYSALOSPORA OBTUSA) 
AND SCAB (VENTURIA INAEQUALIS), AND AVERAGE 
PRICE PER BUSHEL IN THE U. S. FROM 1920-1939. 


Av. Price Re- 

REPORT FOR ESTIMATED REDUCTION IN YIELD CEIVED PER Bu. 

YEAR Buack Ror ScaB BY FARMERSa 

bu. bu. $ 
1920 3,843,000 16,982,000 1,22 
1921 624,000 6,230,000 1.64 
1922 3,941,000 29,109,000 1.02 
1923 2,210,000 7,082,000 1.13 
1924 2,651,000 19,488,000 1.21 
1925 813,000 6,420,000 1.25 
1926 1,662,000 5,241,000 .89 
1927 544,000 7,959,000 1.40 
1928 1,072,000 17,612,000 1.08 
1929 545,000 9,022,000 1.39 
1930. 256,000 6,948,000 1.02 
1931 898,000 4,021,000 .66 
1932 926,000 8,727,000 
1933 1,593,000 19,615,000 -78 
1934 372,000 3,596,000 .89 
1935 447,000 16,833,000 By 
1936 504,000 1,917,000 1.05 
1937 1,389,000 12,774,000 -67 
1938 426,000 5,668,000 .84 
1939 236,000 3,771,000 -66 
Total 24,952,000 209,015,000 

Zeyr. 1,247,000 10,450,750 1.01 


a From agricultural statistics for the United States. 
Estimated av. annual loss for 20-year period from black rot—$1,259,470. 
Estimated av. annual loss for 20-year period from scab—$10,555,257. 


this figure would be twenty-five to thirty. millions if one is 
willing to assume that prices would not be broken by the addi- 
tion of ten million extra bushels on the market. 


The mean annual losses are only one aspect of the situation. 
Although scab is a major problem in nearly every apple grow- 
ing section except the Pacific-Northwest, it does not occur with 
equal intensity in all states. The. regional distribution of the 
disease as reported over a 20-year period is summarized in 
Figure 8. 


The cold statistics of state losses probably are not so impor- 
tant in some respects as what the disease does to individual 
orchardmen by its steady drain on their resources. The expense 
of heavy spray programs and the occasional loss of an expen- 
sively produced crop many spell financial disaster. Recently 
the county agricultural agents were asked to cite examples of 
what diseases had done to farms in their areas and apple scab 
was frequently cited as an example. These practical men were 
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Figure 7. Average annual loss from scab reported by collab- 
orators of the Plant Disease Survey. 
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well trained enough to be certain of the disease identity so some 
of their comments may be worthy of quotation. 


From Snyder County, Pennsylvania, Mr. Yoder reported that 
one farmer who had owned his farm for 20 years lost 80% 
of his crop when he tried a poor spray material. From a poten- 
tial 1500 bu. crop 300 bu. of poor quality apples were harvested. 
The trees were weakened so much that subsequent crops were 
poor and 15% of the trees died during the droughts of 1930 and 
1932. “Extensive annual borrowing has been necessary ever 
since to produce a crop. Whereas this orchard had been a debt- 
free enterprise, it is now so heavily tied up in financial obliga- 
tions as to affect crop production. There is no longer any 
independence of thought and action by the operator.” The 
farmer was forced to seek employment away from the farm. 


A similar report was supplied from Bennington County in 
Vermont where a dusted orchard produced only 25% to 50% of 
a crop. In Essex County, Massachusetts, a farmer experienced 
almost 100% loss for two successive years. An anticipated 
crop of 4000 bu. actually yielded 200 bu. At least half of the 
$4,000 loss was due to scab. In Rockland County, New York, a 
farmer who had owned his place for 28 years lost $16,000 in 
one year when 85% to 90% of a 9000 bu. crop was destroyed. 
Even in Washington where the data in Figure 8 show only a 
trace of loss from scab, reports from Spokane County by Mr. 
Axling show severe damage in 1948. One farmer alone suffered 
a $5,000 loss which forced him to give up his farm. Such rec- 
ords could be multiplied many times over but these examples 
suffice to show that scab is a continuous threat to the unwary 
who may suffer financial ruin and poor living standards from 
its ravages. 


When plant pathologiosts in the various states were asked 
to name the fungicides which could be used to control scab 
nearly all of them classified it as a major disease that warranted 
regular spray on most of their farms (Table 4). The annual 
losses that occur in spite of spray operations (except in Ohio 
and Missouri where potential losses were given) range from a 
trace to 20%, figures which are in substantial agreement with 
those in Figure 8. 


Most states are recommending the older, tried materials such 
as wettable sulfur and lime-sulfur as their first choice. The 
insoluble copper compounds and Bordeaux are recommended in 
many areas where warm weather permits their use without 
injury. They are particularly useful in the cover sprays where 
bitter rot and black rot are also serious. The phenyl mercury 
compounds are recognized as outstanding materials for early 
in the season but most stations are abstaining from recommend- 
ing them after the fruit is set because they might leave poison- 
ous residues. The dithiocarbamates, dichloronaphthoquinone, 
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Figure 8 Average annual loss from apple scab for the 20- 


year period 1920-1939, as estimated by collaborators of the Plant 
Disease Survey, 


and glyoxalidine are finding favor in some localities either alone 
or in mixed schedules with sulfur. 


Ground treatments to destroy the fungus on old leaves before 
the spores can be discharged is being eenentenan for severely 
infested orchards in several states. 


TABLE 4. THE SEVERITY OF APPLE SCAB (CAUSED 
BY VENTURIA INAEQUALIS) AND THE CHEMICAL 
CONTROL MEASURES RECOMMENDED FOR APPLICA. 
TION TO FOLIAGE AND FRUIT BY PLANT PATHOLO. 
GISTS IN DIFFERENT STATES. 


Report 


“Ac CEPTABLE 


Loss From DiseAseb 


STATE Cropa Masor SECONDARY MINOR TREATMENTS¢,( 
1000 bu. % % % 
Arizona 
Arkansas ie Light $3, C2, D2, 08,S 
Connecticut. ............000 1314 xX S, D2, D1, Q2, 08, 
O9, N1, X1 
Q2, N1, D7, C2, C3 
Florida 
Georgia 4 $1, S2, S3, C2 
2,908 5-50 (6) O8, O10, N2, S1, S82, S3, 
C2, N1, P2 
1,399 S1, S2, S3, C2, C3, O08, 
O9, D2 
201 P2, S2, D2, O8, O9, Q2 
638 O08, O9, C2, C3, S1, S2, 
$3, D2, Q2 
274 C2, S38, S2 
Louisiana 
Maryland ... 1.4 .S2, S3, D2, C2, P2, O8, 09 
7,132 $3, S2, D2, P2, 08, 09, 
S1, 010, C3 
Minnesota 189 0-90 (5) S1, S2, D2, 08 
Mississippi .C2 
1,263 70 $1, S2, $3, 08, O9, D2, 
Q2, N2, X1, N1 
10-50 S3, S2, D2 
Nebraska 233 =X C2, S3, D2, S2 
New Hampshire......... 730 =1-90(10) $1, $2, $3, D2 Q2, O8, 09 
New Mexico 710 x 
14,700 X $1, $3, C2, C3, D2, 
O8, O9, S2 
North Carolina. ........ 1,011 X S3, S2, D2, C2 
(O08, O9, Q2, N1) 
2-10 (5) we. $1, $2, 83 
Ohio 4,379 81, S82, S3, D2, Ni, O8, 
O9, Q2, D4, D8 
Oregon 2,988 xX S3, $2, S1, D2 
Pennsylvania _............. 7,853 $3, S2, D2, O9, 08, 
D6, N1, C2 
South Carolina. C2, S1, S2 
South Dakota - 10-20 (12) D2, Q2 
TENNESSEE 337 1-5 (2) $3, O9, C2, C3, D2 
10,196 2-50(5) $2, $3, D2, C2, C8, 08, 09, 
N1, N2, Q2, N5, 010 
Washington ............ 26,955 0-95 S2, C2, D2, D3, N1 
West Virginia ........... S1, S2, S3, C2, C3, D2, 
08, 09, N1, D7 
Wisconsin salem 647 P2, S1, S2, S3, D2 
N1, 08, 09 
Wyoming 


a Av. Commercial production eins in 1000 bu., 1936-1945. 

b Diseases are classified as: major when control measures must be used reu- 
larly (probably would destroy at least 25% of the crop if no control was 
applied) ; secondary when control must be applied whenever conditions justify 
it; and minor where the disease is a threat rarely reaching general destructive 
outbreaks (loss probably less than 5% on average). The losses given (rane, 
with mean in parentheses) occur in spite of control measures, except for 
Missouri and Ohio where estimates of potential losses are given. An “X” 
marks the classification where the state authority did not have reliable records 
of estimated loss. 

¢ See Table 1 for full names of coded chemicals. 

d P2 is applied early in the spring as a ground spray to old leaves bearing 
overwintering inoculum. 


Il. The Diseases of Apple, Pear and Quince 
(Continued Next Week) 
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Tri-State Packers Meet at Atlantic City 


Frank Shook All Present in Absentia—Three Ring Business Circus—Fran Silver Succeeds Earle Wainwright 
to Presidency—Active, Vigorous Movement Seen Helpful to Members and Area in General. 


Telegram—Mr. Frank Shook, 
Easton, Maryland, December 5, 1950 


“Because you are unable to be present 
personally at our annual convention to- 
day, all the members and friends of 
Allied Industries of Tri-State Packers 
Association convey their best regards 
and sincere good wishes for your speedy 
recovery. Want you to know everyone 
is thinking of you. 

Signed T.S.P.A. 
W.E.W., Pres.” 


While the last line of the above tele- 
gram could hardly be called the theme of 
the 47th Annual Convention of the Tri- 
State Packers Association held at At- 
lantic City, December 4, 5 and 6, the 
name of that grand old gentleman was 
on the tip of everyone’s tongue dur- 
ing the three day meet. Frank, we know, 
would have given his right arm to be 
able to attend this, the last meeting of 
his active career, but it was not to be. 
He may derive some comfort in the 
thought that he stole the show in ab- 
sentia. The entire convention was 
cheered by the news that he has made 
some progress since he suffered a stroke 
on November 14. 


After reporting the news of progress 
at the opening session, President W. 
Earle Wainwright, speaking of Frank’s 
retirement, said “This was Frank’s last 
year of active duty with the Association, 
as he is to retire after this convention. 
We will miss his sound advice and 
knowledge, but I am glad to say that he 
will be available to help us whenever it 
is needed. Frank Shook may not go to 
the Easton office every day, as in the 
past, ‘but he will never retire, only take 
things a little easier, which he so justly 
and well deserves. Good luck and hearty 
good wishes, Frank.” 

President Earle then went on to cau- 
tion members that they face increased 
costs of material and labor, a difficult 
labor situation, possible controls, and a 
number of “Do’s” and advised everyone 
to keep adequately posted. 


3 RING BUSINESS CIRCUS 


Seeretary Calvin Skinner called the 
thene, or perhaps more appropriately 
the tone of the meeting, when he said 
witout closing the door entirely to 
“social relaxation” that Tri-State meet- 
ings are business meetings not social 
fun tions. As we write, surely we’re not 
in tie mood to take issue with that state- 
mei't, but from a reporter’s bird’s eye 
vie, they are surely a nightmare be- 
cau.e of the many worthy attractions 
gol. g on at the same time. Consequently 
it’s impossible to give a comprehensive 
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EARLE WAINWRIGHT 


report. On Tuesday afternoon, for in- 
stance, your reporter was only able to 
learn that the tomato section passed a 
resolution recommending that the Stan- 
dards of Identity be changed so that 
juice from other tomatoes might be in- 
cluded with a label declaration. This 
as a result of a talk by Dr. Maurice 
Siegel:of Strasburger & Siegel, explain- 
‘ing the necessity for the change. 

At the same session Dr. I. C. Haut 
told of the extensive research being con- 
ducted on tomatoes at the University of 
Maryland—more definite relation be- 
tween amount of various elements of 
fertilizer and yield and nutritive value 
of product; of the relationship of time 
and temperature with color; tomato 
juice concentrate; storing and holding 
conditions and time and how they affect 
quality; disease and insect control, etc., 
etc. 

Your reporter was able to sneak out of 
these for a few minutes with Don Calla- 
han, who was holding informal confer- 
ences on sales problems concurrently. 
Don was kept busy and the time spent 
was most interesting. 

But meanwhile we were missing out 
on a lima bean meeting where Kramer, 
App and Siegel were discussing maturity 
measurement, Downey Mildew, and pro- 
posed PMA grades respectively. Also at 
the same time Walls, Clarke, Smith and 
Mahoney were telling tomato products 
packers about speck determination and 
dehydrated tomato juice, PMA grades, 
better quality and tomato color, And 
that’s a Tri-State Meeting. 
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GENERAL SESSION 


At the General Session, which thank 
heaven, was unopposed, President Wain- 
wright spoke as mentioned above, and 
Secretary Calvin Skinner reviewed the 
year’s activities. One that needs imme- 
diate attention is the matter of finances. 
The Association operating at a much 
faster pace than heretofore, under much 
higher cost conditions, finds its budget 
slightly out of balance. Cal made “Big 
Boss” Secretary Carlos Campbell sit up 
and take notice with the same very 
clever, and incidentally, sound and well 
taken arguments for a higher dues basis. 
Cal said that the average canner 
wouldn’t bat an eye if labor or cans or 
other costs were to go up %e¢ a dozen, 
and that’s the total bill for association 
dues. And if that one didn’t hit home it 
should. Your reporter will have more to 
say about that later, meanwhile let’s go 
on with the general meeting. 


OFFICERS 


The next order of business was the 
Election of Officers. Francis Silver of 
the Silver Canning Company, Colora, 
Maryland, was elected President. S. E. 
W. Friel of the firm bearing his name, 
at Queenstown, Maryland, list Vice- 
President; Glen E. Knaub of P. J. Ritter 
Company, Bridgeton, New Jersey, 2nd 
Vice-President; and Calvin Skinner, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary. 


In his speech of acceptance Mr. Silver 
called attention to the progress within 
the Association since his father, William 
Silver, was President in 1924, and asked 
the cooperation of all, and God’s help in 
the fulfillment of his duties. 

Dr. Frank App, Director of Research, 
Seabrook Farms, showed by a series of 
interesting charts, the trend in acreage 
of fresh and processed vegetable, and the 
costs in each form. Dr. App has promised 
to send the charts for reproduction in an 
early issue of THE CANNING TRADE. 


WASHINGTON VIEWPOINT 


N.C.A. Secretary Carlos Campbell left 
no doubt in the minds of the audience 
that America is at war “call it what you 
will.” If we keep on going in the same 
direction, he said, we may find ourselves 
in the same position as the Army team 
when they met Navy. Russia is studying 
all our plays, he remarked. We are vul- 
nerable for lack of certain strategic raw 
materials, he said, and our program of 
stock piling makes mandatory a declara- 
tion of essentiality if we would continue 
the production of war essentials, the as- 
sociation official remarked. Canned foods, 
he said, are very definitely war essen- 
tials. 
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FRANK SHOOK RETIRES 


WHEREAS, Francis Marion 
Shook, whom we more affectionate- 
ly know as “Frank”, is retiring 
from service at the end of this 
year, 


AND WHEREAS, he was not 
only our first full-time Executive 
officer, but has during his twenty- 
five years with the Tri-State Pack- 
ers’ Association, built it from a 
loosely knit to a strong, represen- 
tative, and effective Trade Organi- 
zation second to none in the In- 
dustry, 


AND WHEREAS, he has passed 
his 81st year and has just recently 
sustained an attack incident to his 
venerable years thereby grieving 
and distressing us all, 


AND WHEREAS, we have here- 
tofore extended to him not only 
our individual affection and esteem 
but have accorded him every honor 
within our power to bestow, 


THEREFORE BE IT RE- 
SOLVED, by the Officers and Di- 
rectors of this Association on be- 
half of the entire membership that 
we commend him for his life well 
spent and for his work well done 
in those age old and appropriate 
words “Well Done Thou Good And 
Faithful Servant” and that we 
further express to him our loving 
wish that God in his mercy may 
preserve him and in 
peaceful happiness so that we who 
carry on may continue to enjoy his 
advice and friendship for many 
years to come. 


Adopted this 6th day of Decem- 
ber, 1950, and signed by the Offi- 
cers and Directors of the Tri-State 
Packers’ Association, Ine. 


Speaking of the Atom Bomb, Mr. 
Campbell asserted that when and if it 
comes the other way, we will receive no 
advance notice. Asserting that canned 
foods would be the only food available 
in the event of atomic attack, he 
strongly urged that priority be granted 
the manufacturers of machinery, equip- 
ment and materials (especially cans) 
necessary for the production of canned 
foods. 

Mr. Campbell also scored the Govern- 
mental policy of price support for crops 
competitive to canning crops as consti- 
tuting a lack of recognition of the essen- 
tiality of canned foods. 


FORWARD MOTION 


C.M.I.’s Don Callahan spoke on the 
value of sales effort and as we men- 
tioned earlier, was available (and kept 
busy) for informal consultation through- 
out the meeting. It should be mentioned 
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that he was not just available but defi- 
nitely assigned at a definite time and 
place throughout the meeting for a “com- 
pletely informal and unorganized Sales 
Gab Fest.” 

And that brings us to a summariza- 
tion of the activities and functions that 
this association is undertaking that it 
was not undertaking a few years back, 
and that in our opinion provides for the 
member, beyond any question of doubt, 
a service worth many times the nominal 
membership fee, and actually far beyond 
financial measurement. 

First of all there’s the merchandising 
effort that is putting the Tri-States on 
the map as a quality, quantity produc- 
ing area, right at the elbow of the 
majority of consumers. This reputation, 
if you please, is in direct contrast to that 
formerly attributed to the area. 

Secondly, the traffic study to uncover 
areas not now being serviced by the area 
that rightly should be within the mar- 
keting area. This move calls for deliver- 
ance of confidential information to a 
group at the University of Maryland. 
The records are to be held in strict con- 
fidence, and if cooperation is attained, 
should provide valuable marketing infor- 
mation that could be used advantage- 
ously by the Merchandising Committee 
and by individual firms. 

Thirdly, it now seems definite that the 
Association is started in the right direc- 
tion toward a system of uniform cost ac- 
counting so necessary in the days ahead. 
At a special meeting, Chairmaned by 
William (Bill) Lamble, Jr., canners of a 
number of products passed a resolution 
recommending to the Board that the ac- 
counting firm of Douglas Colley and As- 
sociates be employed to set up a system 
of uniform accounting (at the expense of 
participating canners) to provide parti- 
cipants with complete and detailed com- 
parative figures without, of course, dis- 


closing the costs of competitors coop-: 


erating. 


PLANNING CONFERENCE 

Last and by no means least, Tri-State 
canners are to be congratulated for in- 
troducing the planning conference to as- 
sociation effort. Inaugurated last year, 
the planning conference is held the night 
before the formal program begins. All 
past officers, directors and all committee 
chairmen are invited to participate in a 
conference to discuss present, and 
planned activities, and the good of the 
order in general. Watch this grand idea 
catch on in other associations. It keeps 
the active interest of those who have 
been seasoned by experience. 


ENTERTAINMENT 

Crown Can Company were hosts once 
again to the entire convention for cock- 
tails. Always an enjoyable affair, it was 
made even more so this year by the 
complete elimination of outsiders. 
Formal invitations only were honored at 
the entrance to the spacious English 
Room at Haddon Hall. 

Dinner and entertainment provided by 
the Allied interests provided a fitting 
climax to a most enjoyable evening. 
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We, the members of Tri-State 
Packers’ Association, Incorporated 
do hereby meritoriously bestow 
upon 


PROFESSOR 
LYMAN G. SCHERMERHORN 


The Award of 
“KNIGHT OF TRI-STATE” 


For Your Outstanding Service To 
The State of New Jersey, The 
Tri-State Food Processing In- 
dustry and to The Nation As A 
Whole During The Past Thirty- 
Six Years Which This Area Has 
Been Privileged to Count You 
Among Its Faithful Servants; 

For Your Continuous Willingness 
to be of Service and Assistance 
to The Tri-State Food Industry; 

For Your Research Work on Can- 
ning Crops; 

For Your Introduction of The 
“Rutgers Tomato” Which Has 
Been So Universally Used; 

For Your Development of The 
“Rutgers #13 Worldbeater Pep- 
per”; 

For Having Organized The New 
Jersey Canners School; 

For Having Assisted So Ably In 
The Affairs of The New Jersey 
Horticultural Society; 

For Your Untiring Studies on 
Sweet Potatoes and Asparagus: 
For Your Continued Search For 
Improved Varieties, Better Cul- 
tural Practices and General Eco- 
nomic Advancement of Vegetable 
Crops, Producers, and Proces- 

sors; and 

For Permitting Us The Privilege 
of Calling You “Friend” Through- 
out These Many Years. 

December 5, 1950 


INDIANA CONFERENCE 


The Annual Conference for Indiana 
Canners and Fieldmen will be held at 
Purdue University, Lafayette, January 
23, 24 and 25. Fieldmen will, however, 
meet on Monday the 22nd. In past years 
the Conference has been held following 
the National Convention, but because of 
the lateness of the Convention the (on- 
ference will be held in January this yvar. 
Reservations for rooms should be made 
direct to the Union Building, Fowler nd 
Lahr Hotels. 


ILLINOIS FIELDMEN’S 
CONFERENCE 


The Illinois Canners Fieldmen’s Con- 
ference, sponsored by the Agricultural 
Experiment Station at the Universit) of 
Illinois, will be held at Urbana, Janu ry 
11 and 12, 1951. 
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The 1951 Labor Problem 


By ROBERT B. HEINEY 


Assistant to the Secretary (and N.C.A.’s 
Labor Specialist), National Canners 
Association, Washington, D. C. 


An address before the Annual Fall Meet- 
ing of the Illinois Canners Association, 
Bismarck Hotel, Chicago, Illinois, 
November 27, 1950 


The obtaining of an adequate supply 
of field and plant labor appears now to 
be the most critical problem confronting 
agriculture and the canning industry 
next year. The Department of Labor fore- 
casts an employed civilian labor force 
of 66,000,000 next July, not including 
the contemplated 3,000,000-man strength 
of our armed forces. The Department 
estimates unemployed to be at the mini- 
mum level of 1,000,000. To have a work- 
ing civilian labor force of 66,000,000, the 
United States Employment Service esti- 
mates that about 2,500,000 women not 
now in the labor market must be re- 
cruited. In addition, USES’s Special 
Farm Labor Committee estimated that 
about 400,000 foreign workers will be 
required. Eighty percent of the foreign 
workers would be agricultural labor. 
Where this 80 percent or 320,000 foreign 
agricultural workers can be found is a 
problem. 


Mexico’s contribution is a guess at 
85,000 to 100,000 workers. Perhaps that 
sounds low, but reports from Mexico are 
to the effect that there is increased em- 
ployment in Mexico and that higher 
wages are being paid. 


The various British West Indies 
sources might supply 100,000. A British 
West Indian Migratory Labor delegation 
met in Washington on November 10 with 
a number of the users of BWI labor. The 
employer representatives expressed satis- 
faction with the type of program in 
effect and opposition to a federal govern- 


ment program. One of the employer 


representatives, however, indicated that 
in an emergency a government program 
would be acceptable if the costs of trans- 
portation were borne by the government. 
The development of a uniform contract 
for BWI’s is again being discussed. But 
these and other subjects incident to the 


employment of BWI’s do not affect the . 


number that will be available, which is 
estimated to be 100,000. 


Canada might supply us with 10,000 
workers, but perhaps half of that num- 
bor or more would be in lumbering occu- 
pitions and not in the types of farm 
work of benefit to agriculture in general. 


Although not foreign labor, workers 
fom Puerto Rico are counted in the off- 
s.ore supply. It is still a relatively 
untried source of supply and an estimate 
©: 75,000 from Puerto Rico may be ex- 
t-emely high. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


The Labor Department, through the 
State Department, is surveying the pos- 
sibility of recruiting agricultural labor 
in central American countries. It is rec- 
cognized that political considerations will 
affect such sources of supply. Also the 
Philippines and Hawaii has been sug- 
gested as labor supply sources. I do not 
think we should count on any workers 
from any of these sources. 


Adding these estimates makes a total 
of 280,000 workers—an obvious shortage 
of 40,000 workers on the basis of the 
total Labor Department estimate. 


AGRICULTURAL PROBLEM 
CRITICAL 


It seems apparent to those of us in 
Washington who work with the farm 
grcups and with the USES that the im- 
pact of the defense program and the 
need to maintain a substantial military 
force places agriculture in a most criti- 
cal labor supply situation. We have no 
argument with the employment forecast 
of the Department of Labor nor with the 
need for 320,000 or more imported work- 
ers. Thus our recommendation is that 
you give your farmers’ and growers’ 
labor supply problem all the help pos- 
sible and that you give your own in-plant 
labor supply problem careful thought 
and planning. 


Many of the representatives of em- 
ployers of farm labor believe that Con- 
gressional action will be necessary to 
solve the agricultural labor problem. 
They think that a program similar to 
that in effect during the last war will 
be required. Such a program calls for 
a government agency to have the speci- 
fic authority to enter into agreements 


_ with foreign countries and to enter into 


labor contracts. The program also would 
establish a government transportation 
subsidy and the reestablishment of labor 
camps as “holding” centers from which 
foreign workers could be channeled as 
needed and housed between crops. 


A program of this type was opposed 
by approximately half of the members 
of the USES Special Farm Labor Com- 
mittee at its meeting late in September. 
As time goes by, I imagine that opposi- 
tion to a government program along 
such lines will weaken even though the 
thought of a government subsidy is 
abhored. 


Regardless of the scope of any new 
program to meet agricultural labor re- 
quirements, it will most likely be admin- 
istered within the Department of Labor. 


Pursuant to an executive order, the 
Secretary of Labor late last September 
established an office of Defense Man- 
power. Bob Goodwin, Director of the 
Bureau of Employment Security, of 
which the United States Employment 
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Service is a part, was named Director of 
Defense Manpower. His defense man- 
power job is to develop plans, policies, 
and programs for meeting defense re- 
quirements. Since responsibilities 
stem from a Presidential order, he is in 
effect the Federal government’s counter- 
part today for the past job of Director 
of the War Manpower Commission. 


Mr. Goodwin has been given the full 
resources of the Labor Department, but 
naturally the United States Employment 
Service is being called upon to do the 
bulk of the defense manpower job. Agri- 
cultural labor supply problems come 
within the jurisdiction of the Farm 
Placement Service which is headed by 
Don Larin. service has _ two 
branches, one that deals with field labor 
and the other with rural industries, such 
as canning. 


Inter-departmental liaison has been 
established and the Department of Agri- 
culture is considered the claimant agency 
for agricultural labor. To assure coordi- 
nation, the National Securities Resources 
Board is represented on the inter-depart- 
mental committee. Under the present 
governmental setup, therefore, field and 
plant labor whether local, domestic 
migrant, off-shore, or foreign will be 
handled through the United States Em- 
ployment Service. 


Should our military requirements grow 
beyond the present program of 3,000,000 
men in the armed services, the supply 
problem will become further complicated 
and the need for selective service defer- 
ments for occupational reseasons will de- 
velop. At present, with the draft not af- 
fecting men over 25, Selective Service is 
able to maintain a rigid policy against 
occupational deferments. An increase in 
the upper draft age, however, will bring 
with it the problem of establishing rec- 
ommended occupational deferment classi- 
fications. This is another subject that 
canners should consider and on which 
N.C.A. may need future advice with 
which to assist the industry and the gov- 
ernment in the development of a sound 
occupational deferment policy. 


N.C.A. will help in every possible way, 
but we cannot recruit labor for you nor 
can we obtain Selective Service defer- 
ments. Local Boards, as you know, are 
practically autonomous. But we can 
present your problems to the proper gov- 
ernment officials and transmit your views 
on a Federal labor supply program not 
only through our respresentation on the 
USES Special Farm Labor Committee 
and on a subcommittee of this group 
composed of the National Farm Organ- 
izations, but also through our constantly 
developed and maintained contacts with 
officials throughout the government agen- 
cies that deal with canning industry 
affairs. To do this, we need to know 
your problems both to help you as indi- 
vidual canners and to represent the in- 
dustry as a whole. 
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CORN AND PEA GROUPS MERGE 


Announcement was made at the At- 
lantic City Meeting of the Tri-State 
Packers Association this week that offi- 
cials of the Corn Canners_ Service 
Bureau, Associated Independent Corn 
Canners and the Canned Pea Association 
had met in Chicago on Thursday, No- 
vember 30, and agreed to merge the 
three groups into the Associated Inde- 
pendent Canners, Inc., retaining Harvey 
R. Burr as Secretary-Manager with offi- 
ces at Madison, Wisconsin. John Holme 
has been retained as Marketing Direc- 
tor and will make his office with the Can 
Manufacturers Institute, 60 E. 42nd 
Street, New York 17, New York. 


NORTHWEST ACQUIRES 
CASE-SWAYNE PLANT 


Max Lehmann, President of the North- 
west Packing Company, Portland, Ore., 
has announced that the company has 
taken over the operation of the former 
Case-Swayne cannery in North Portland, 
which will substantially increase the 
company’s present capacity required to 
meet the growing demand for its canned 
fruits and vegetables. The Case-Swayne 
cannery, which was completed in 1947, 
had a capacity of over a half million 
cases annually and at that time an in- 
vestment in excess of $400,000. The 13% 
acre site is only four miles from the 
headquarters of the Northwest Packing 
Company. Equipment and facilities are 
adaptable for the canning of cherries, 
peaches, apricots, prunes, apples, pears, 
preserves and pork and beans, and will 
draw upon the growers in Oregon and 
South Washington for these products. 


PRESERVE AND JELLY 
STANDARDS HEARING 


At the request of the National Pre- 
servers Association the Federal Security 
Administrator will hold a public hearing 
for the purpose of receiving evidence 
upon proposals to amend the regulations 
fixing and establishing definitions and 
standards of identity for fruit preserves, 
fruit jellies and fruit butters. The hear- 
ing will be held at 10 o’clock on the 
morning of January 2 in Room 5439, 
Federal Security Building, Washington, 
D. C. The Proposed Amendments and 
notice of the hearing appear in the Fed- 
eral Register of November 28. 


REFRIGERATION RESEARCH 
MEN TO MEET 


The Annual Meeting of the Refrigera- 
tion Research Foundation with offices at 
Colorado Springs, Colorado, will be held 
February 2 to 4, 1951, at the Statler 
Hotel in Boston, Massachusetts. 
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NEWS 


A. N. Meyer, Fredonia Canned Foods, 
Fredonia, Wisconsin, newly elected Pres- 
ident of the Wisconsin Canners Asso- 
ciation. 


SARVER JOINS 
MACDONALD-ANDREWS 


Carr A. Sarver, with many years ex- 
perience in the wholesale grocery busi- 
ness, and who operated his own business 
as Food Distributors of Portland, Ore., 
has joined the Macdonald-Andrews Com- 
pany of Portland, as Manager of the 
local brokerage department. 


PACKAGING MACHINERY MEN 
TO MEET 


Boyd H. Redner, President of the 
Packaging Machinery Manufacturers In- 
stitute has announced that the semi-an- 
nual meeting will be held at the Dennis 
Hotel, Atlantic City, April 16, 1951. 


NEW PICKLE PACKER 


The Michigan Pickle Company, Lake- 
view, Michigan, who heretofore have 
operated a pickle salting business, have 
erected new buildings and will expand 
activities to the packing of pickles. H. J. 
Campbell, former Superintendent of The 
Harbauer Company, will superintend 
operations for the firm. 


PICKLE PACKER DATES 


The Winter Meeting of the National 
Pickle Packers Association will be held 
at the Sheraton Hotel, Chicago, Febru- 
ary 22 and 23, 1951, Colonel Ed T. 
Miller, Association Secretary, has an- 
nounced. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


AND PERSONALS 


BLACKWOOD HEADS 
DEWEY & ALMY SALES 


George W. Blackwood, formerly Gen- 
eral Manager of the Dewey & Almy 
Chemical Company, Rubber Specialty 
Division, has been appointed General 
Manager of Sales, Hugh S. Ferguson, 
Executive Vice-President, has announced. 

Mr. Blackwood joined Dewey & Almy 
in 1937 as a sales engineer in the com- 
pany’s Container Division which manu- 
factures sealing compounds for cans and 
other types of containers, and became 
Sales Manager of the Division in 1945. 
In 1948 he was appointed Assistant to 
the Vice-President in Charge of Sales, 
and became Manager of the Rubber Spe- 
cialties Division in 1949. 


INDIANA MEETING 
MAY CHANGE LOCATION 


Secretary Al Dreyer is polling his 
membership to determine whether the 
1951 Fall Convention of the Indiana 
Canners Association shall be held in 
Indianapolis or at French Lick. 


NEW PRINCIPAL FOR 
AGITATING IN PROCESSING 


The Research Department of Conti- 
nental Can Company has issued Bulletin 
No. 20, a 16 page bulletin which fully 
describes and illustrates by charts “A 
new principal for Agitating in Process- 
ing of Canned Foods,” which is available 
direct from the company’s New York 
office at 100 E. 42nd Street. 


IOWA-NEBRASKA OFFICERS 


Leo Gleason, G & M Food Products, 
Des Moines, Iowa, was elected President 
of the Iowa-Nebraska Canners Associa- 
tion at the 41st Annual Meeting held at 
Des Moines on November 20 and 21. Mr. 
Gleason succeeds Keith Moore of the 
Merrill Canning Company. Other officers 
elected are: John Martland, Green Giant 
Company, Vinton, Iowa, Vice-President. 
Roy Chard, Audubon, Iowa, was re- 
elected Secretary-Treasurer. 


NORRIS HEADS MICHIGAN 
CANNERS 


Harvey W. Norris, Crystal Canning 
Company, Frankfort, was_ reelected 
President of the Michigan Canners .\s- 
sociation at the Annual Fall Meeting 
held at Grand Rapids, November 20 and 
21. Other officers elected are A. Edward 
Brown, Michigan Fruit Canners, Ben- 
ton Harbor, Vice-President; and Reed 
M. Roberts, Grand Rapids, Secretary- 
Treasurer, 
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SCHOOL TEACHERS LOOK OVER 
INDUSTRIES 


More than 3000 teachers from San 
Francisco, Calif., public, private and 
parochial schools participated recently 
in the city’s first Business-Education 
Day to learn more about the way 
American business operates. Designed 
to bring business people and educators 
into closer understanding and co-opera- 
tion, the program was sponsored by the 
Board of Education and the San Fran- 
cisco Chamber of Commerce. 

An early morning session was held in 
the Fox Theatre with a greeting ex- 
tended by Adrien J. Falk, president of 
S & W Fine Foods, Inc., and past presi- 
dent of both the Board of Education and 
the local Chamber of Commerce, and 
now president of the California State 
Chamber of Commerce. The rest of the 
day was spent by group visits to the 
offices and plants of large industrial 
firms. 

Firms participating included Best 
Foods, S & W Fine Foods, Inc., Western 
Crown Cork & Seal Corp., Circus Foods 
Ine., California & Hawaiian Sugar Co., 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co., and Tea Gar- 
den Products Co. In all, more than one 
hundred firms took part in the educa- 
tional event. 


CANCO TO BUILD COAST PLANT 


C. W. Roberts, vice-president of the 
American Can Company in charge of the 
Pacific Coast Division, has announced 
plans for the erection of a can-making 
plant at Stockton, Calif. A tract of 
about 40 acres has been purchased in the 
southern part of the city and work is to 
be rushed so that it may be in operation 
in 1951. At peak production it will em- 
ploy about 500 men and women. By serv- 
ing the requirements of canners in the 
Stockton area, the plant will relieve the 
pressure on present facilities at San 
Jose and Sacramento. 


NOW RUNNING 
THE RIGHT WAY 


With Bowl Games a New Year’s fea- 
ture in many parts of the country, bring- 
ing the football season to an official end, 
fans may wonder what happened to Roy 
Riegels of the University of California, 
who ran the wrong way for 64 yards in 
the California-Georgia game 21 years 
avo. A newspaper—one lacking proper 
information—recently reported that Roy 
Riegels never did get turned around after 
the Rose Bowl tragedy and was now ek- 
ine out an existence as a night watch- 
man. In actuality, he is doing very well, 
with a fine home in Sacramento, Calif., a 
wife and two lively sons, and holds 
dovn the responsible job of office man- 
ag-y for the Bercut-Richards Packing 
Co, of that city, one of the country’s 
la:vest independent canning concerns. 
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IT’s NEW The CRCO 
SPINNER-COOLER 


It Saves Space... 


Requires less than 50% compared to conventional type 
of spinner coolers. 


lt Saves Labor... 


Continuous operation without attendant as compared to 
cooling in retorts or canals. 


It Saves Time... 


More efficient heat transfer than conventional models, 25% 
less time required in cooler. 


It Saves Maintenance 


Simplified construction. 
Easy access to all parts. 


It Saves Quality ... 


Positive and uniform temperatures obtained thru variable 
controlled timing device. 


It Saves Injury 


Gentle handling of cans throughout avoids injury. 


No belts to cause difficulties. 


Easily adjustable to all can sizes from 202 up to 404 

diameter. Can also be supplied to handle No. 10 

cans. See your CRCO representative or write for 
' details and prices. 


CHISHOLM-RYDER CO.mc. 


Chisholm-Ryder Company of Pennsylvania 
AN AFFILIATE 


THE BEST 
OF 


PROCESSOR: 
Ayars Machine Company 


A SUBSIDIARY 


FOOD: 
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WHITE HOUSE BAKED APPLES 


The National Fruit Product Company 
of Winchester, Virginia has introduced 
this year a new product, “White House 
Brand Baked Apples”. 


These apples are packed in a No. 3038 
tall 1 lb., 5 oz. tin. In each tin there are 
three fine, select, whole apples. They 
are carefully washed and cored. Each 
apple is packed in an individual paper 
cup and they are packed in a heavy 
syrup containing spices. 

Speaking of the new product, L. W. 
Brown, Vice President says, “We have 


AKED 


National Fruit’s New Product 


had these apples on the market for a 
period of several weeks and have been 
delighted with the excellent distribution 
that we have secured on them in many 
portions of the country. 


We believe that our firm is the first of 
any of the larger apple processors to 
offer this item for sale. We feel that it 
is going to have a fine future in the 
apple products business and give to the 
consumer a fine product of outstanding 
quality at a reasonable price.” 


SUPERS’ EXPANSION 


Super market operators during the 
current year will have a total investment 
in new construction of $230,000,000, the 
highest since 1947, according to a survey 
by the Super Market Institute. 

The number of super markets operat- 
ing in the country by the end of 1950 
will be 13 percent in excess of the pre- 
vious year. 

Korean hostilities, the Institute re- 
ported, have forced the cancellation or 


curtailment of a number of construction 
projects. 
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RIPE OLIVE PROMOTION 


Advertising for California Ripe Olives 
aimed to reach the best grocery custom- 
ers of the country during 1951 has been 
approved by the Olive Advisory Board. 
Heavy emphasis is to be given to deliver- 
ing the sales making messages on ripe 
olives to families with above average 
purchasing power, the Board announced. 

Copy, which will appear in leading 
magazines throughout the year, will 
reach approximately 20 million homes 
each month. The Olive Bowl, virtually a 
trade-mark of California’s olive indus- 
try, as well as the elegant touch to enter- 
taining in hundreds of thousands of 
homes since the Board started advocat- 
ing its use, will be a continued feature 
of the ripe olive advertising. It will be 
augmented, however, by educational mes- 
sages to housewives designed to increase 
the use of ripe olives as a tasty ingredi- 
ent for many cooked dishes. Recipes for 
such inviting dishes as El Paseo Cas- 
serole and Olive Tortitos will be featured 
in recipe card style messages. 

Favorite homemaker magazines 
cluding Ladies Home Journal, Woman’s 
Companion, McCall’s, Good Housekeep- 
ing, Better Homes and Gardens, Ameri- 
can Home, Sunset, Holiday and Today’s 
Woman will carry the ripe olive mes- 
sages. A special campaign will be di- 
rected at the high school “snack” busi- 
ness by advertising to young hostesses 
through the pages of Seventeen Magazine. 


NESTLE EXPANDS PLANT 


The new Peter Cailler Kohler Swiss 
Chocolate Company plant of the Nestle 
Chocolate Company now under construc- 
tion at Fulton, New York, will be 
further expanded by a 30,000 square 
feet addition under terms of a contract 
awarded this week. The expansion will 
increase the total floor area of the new 
structure to 110,000 square feet. 


NATIONAL PACKAGING SHOW 


The National Packaging Exposition, 
sponsored by the American Management 
Association, will be held in the Audi- 
torium in Atlantic City, April 17 to 20, 
1951. Machinery and equipment for 
packaging, packing and shipping will be 
displayed, and it is expected that the 
Show will be the largest ever held. Clapp 
& Poliak of New York City are handling 
arrangements for the Exposition. 


VISITING NEW YORK 


James H. Black, prominent Chicago 
food sales executive, was visiting the 
trade in New York during the week. 


CANNER VISITING EAST 
J. E. Marshall, sales manager for the 
Southern California Fish Corp., Termi- 
nal Island, California, fish canners, is 
visiting the trade in the East. 
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NORTHPORT APPLE JUICE 


“Northport” Apple Juice is a new 
product introduced by The Haserot Com. 
pany of Cleveland, Ohio. The blended, 
clarified juice is produced by Haserot‘s 
associate cannery, Northport Cherry 
Factory, Inc., of Northport, Michigan. 
The 35 year old cannery added its apple 
juice line following extensive research 
and experimentation in _ collaboration 
with the American Can Co. Selected 
varieties of apples grown within short 
range of the northern Michigan cannery 


gusweereneo 


juice 


Haserot Adds Apple Juice 


are speedily handled, in limited batches, 
in order to yield juice of bright clarity 
and distinctive flavor and aroma. The 
new product sports a yellow and blue 
label featuring a faithful reproduction 
of the cannery village and harbor. 


IRWIN TO HANDLE 
SARDINE PUBLICITY 


Ed Irwin, who has directed the pubii- 
city and public relations activities for 
the Fishery Counsel over the past 12 
years, and one of the best informed men 
on seafoods, seafood markets and 
methods of seafood merchandising in the 
national field, has joined Brooke, Smith, 
French & Dorrance, Inc., of New York 
and Detroit, where he will specialize in 
publicity and public relations on seafood 
product accounts of the agency, and 
principally that of the State of Maine 
sardine industry. He becomes a full 
time executive of the firm and will make 
his headquarters in the New York office. 


SCHEDULE CLINIC 


National-American Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association announces that it will spon- 
sor a four-day clinic at the Statler Hot»! 
in St. Louis, March 19-23. The clinic 
will be devoted to “Building Sales”, and 
is a follow-up on a clinic recently staged 
by the association for wholesale grocery 
company executives in Chicago on “Store 
Engineering.” 
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GOLF TROPHY WINNERS 


Two memorial golf trophies, pre- 
sented to the Packaging Machinery 
Manufacturers Institute at the recent 
Annual Meeting at Hot Springs, Vir- 
ginia, in memory of Wallace D. Kim- 
ball and H. Kirke Becker as permanent 
memorials to these former industry lead- 
ers, have been awarded to the winners 
of this year’s golf tournament. 


The Kimball Bowl was won by Walter 
P. Fergnani, President of Post Ma- 
chinery Company, Beverly, Massachu- 
setts, for individual low gross. The 
Becker Bowl was awarded to William 
A. Scheurer, Vice-President and Sales 
Manager of the Exact Weight Scale 
Company, Columbus, Ohio, for individual 
low net. 


The bowls will remain in the posses- 
sion of the winners for a year, or until 
the next annual golf tournament is held. 
They remain the property of the In- 
stitute. 


The Kimball Bowl was presented to 
the Institute by George Ingham, Vice- 
President and General Manager of the 
Standard-Knapp Corporation, in memory 
of Mr. Kimball, who was Chairman of 
the Standard-Knapp Board prior to his 
retirement several years ago, and who 
died in July of 1950. 

The Becker Bowl was given by George 
A. Mohlman, Chairman of the Board of 
Package Machinery Company, in mem- 
ory of Mr. Becker, who was President 
of Peters Machinery Company, and also 


President of the Institute at the time of 
his death in June 1949 on the SS. 
Mauretania while en route to England. 

Both men were charter members of 
the Institute and actively associated 
with it for many years. 


TO TALK MARKETING 
AGREEMENT 


The California Canning Peach Asso- 
ciation has announced plans for a meet- 
ing of members at Sacramento, Decem- 
ber 19, at which marketing agreement 
matters for the 1951 crop of cling 
peaches will be discussed. In _ recent 
months a series of district meetings has 
been held and the ideas presented at 
these will be gone over carefully. 


HEADS “KNIGHTS” 


Theodore R. Unger, of the Gold-Rose 
Co., has been elected president of the 
Knights of the Grip, New York food 
product salesmen’s organization, for 
1951. 


WIDENS TERRITORY 


Distribution of “Flamingo” frozen or- 
ange juice concentrate has been extended 
to eight additional southern states, ac- 
cording to announcement by Leigh 
Foods, Inc., of New York, marketers of 
the product. 


FULLER OPENS BUFFALO PLANT 


H. B. Fuller Company, St. Paul, Minn., 
manufacturers of industrial adhesives, 
have opened a new plant at Buffalo, New 
York, in an effort to improve service to 
users of the company’s products in that 
area. The plant will be under the man- 
agement of George A. McDougall, asso- 
ciated with the company since 1940, 
while Lloyd A. Schwartz, with Fuller 
since 1942, will be in charge of pro- 
duction. 


GETS MUIRSON ACCOUNT 


The Muirson Label Co., San Jose, 
Calif, has appointed Botsford, Constan- 
tine & Gardner, 156 Montgomery St., 
San Francisco, as its advertising repre- 
sentative. 


ALTON NAMES BROKER 


Alton Canning Co., Inc., of Alton, 
New York, has appointed Lestrade Bros. 
its brokers for the metropolitan New 
York market and New Jersey. Lestrade 
for several years has represented Alton 
in the New York City sales area only. 


WINTER GARDEN 
NAMES SHOUSE 


Winter Garden Citrus Products Co- 
Operative, Florida citrus canners, have 
appointed Earl H. Shouse their sales 
representative for the Pittsburgh trade 
area. 


production costs. 


representative in your area. 


MORE THAN PAYS FOR ITSELF IN ONE SEASON! 


NO SUBSTITUTE FOR LANGSENKAMP VALUE! 


There’s no substitute for the “extras”? Langsenkamp 
equipment offers ! ‘‘Extras’’ such as lower power costs, 
greater yield gain, finer quality product . . . at lower 
All these ‘‘extras”’ spell more 
PROFIT for those canners who install Langsenkamp 
equipment in their production lines. 
Langsenkamp catalog, or contact the Langsenkamp 


See your 


ing accumulations. 
Finishers for soups and whole spiced products. 


Now’s the time to seriously consider your future 


Indiana Paddle Finisher gives 
your product a smooth, vel- 
vety finish. Eliminates black 
specks. Operates with low 
power cost, yet has greater 
production capacity. Hook 
type frames remove for easy 
cleaning, prevent mold-form- 

Indiana Sanitary Brush 


requirements. Due to present conditions, delivery 
of critical materials necessary to produce canning 
equipment requires four to six months. We sin- 


Replacing wooden tanks with Lang- 
senkamp Stainless Steel Tanks equip- 
ped with kook-more-koils means a 
greater yield of fully five gallons more 
finished product from each and every 
batch! What would this mean to you 
dollar-wise for the season? Extremely 
sanitary, makes a much higher quality 
product. Lower mould count. _In- 
vestigate .. . gain these added divid- 
ends! 


cerely urge you to place your orders as far in ad- 


vance as possible. 


Stainless Steel Tank 


with Coils 235 East South St. Indianapolis 25, Indiana 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Market Takes Sudden Upturn—Clean-Up 
Of °50 Packs Expected—Futures In The 
Offing—Tomatoes Hard To Locate—Good 
Interest In Peas — Kraut Unsettled — Sar- 
dines Recover—Other Fish Quiet—Weather 
Stimulates Citrus Buying. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, Dec. 8, 1950 


THE SITUATION — There was a 
rather surprising upturn in buying in- 
terest reported here during the week, 
influenced to a considerable degree by 
developments in Korea and the speeding 
up of the defense effort. Too, reports of 
increasing buying for the armed services 
are convincing distributors that they are 
building on a shaky foundation if they 
hope to make any substantial additional 
bookings on many lines after the turn of 
the year. The conviction that more price 
advances are in the offing is likewise a 
factor. 


THE OUTLOOK—While many canned 
foods buyers have substantial purchases 
still in canners’ hands, they are reported 
planning additional commitments before 
the close of the year. This should insure 
canners a virtual sell-out of 1950 packs 
long before next season’s canning crops 
are ready to go into the cans. If present 
trends continue, it is expected that the 
February conventions will witness a re- 
turn to old-time futures bookings if can- 
ners are willing to “talk turkey” at that 
time,—which is highly improbable, inso- 
far as firm commitments are concerned. 


TOMATOES — Buyers who had ex- 
pected to be in position to pick up odd 
lots of tomatoes right along to meet their 
requirements have been chagrined to 
learn that while they have been standing 
by, government buyers have been most 
active and have been paying canners top 
prices for standards. Currently, offer- 
ings out of Maryland are very much on 
the short side, and the market is quite 
strong at $1.40 for standard 2s, with 1s 
at $1.00 and 2%s at $2.00 and upwards 
while 10s, where they can still be had, 
are priced at $7.00 or better, all f.o.b. 
canneries. California tomato canners have 
experienced a continued active demand, 
and the market is well held at $2.25 and 
up for standard 2%s and $2.50 for choice 
solid pack, f.o.b. canneries. Both paste 
and puree continue on the strong side, 
with the market nominal. Tomato situa- 
tion in the Midwest remains strong, with 
canners well sold up. Standard No. 1 
tomatoes have been reported sold at 
$1.10 in the resale market at Chicago. 


MARKET NEWS 


KRAUT WISDOM 


The following received just too 
late for our December 4 issue, 
points out in detail the foolhardi- 
ness of some of the ridiculous 
prices on kraut that have been 
making the rounds: 


TO OUR CUSTOMERS: 


“Count the day lost whose low 
descending sun sees prices shot to 
glory and business done for fun.” 

Kraut prices have been “shot to 
glory” by some misguided packers 
who did not know their costs. They 
did not realize that each dollar per 
ton decrease in the price of cab- 
bage only meant an actual decrease 
in their costs of $.016 per dozen 
No. 2%’s. They forgot that the 
larger portion of their pack was 
from contracted and early open 
market purchases at the same 
price levels as last season and that 
they had been limited on the 
amount of lower priced cabbage 
that they could purchase at the end 
of the season by their tank capa- 
cities and an early freeze. They 
forgot boxes had increased $23.00 
per M, they forgot labor costs were 
up 15 percent to 20 percent and 
they didn’t know cans were going 
to increase 6 cents to 6% cents per 
dozen January Ist. 

The judgment day has arrived, 
the so-called cheap sellers are now 
hastening to revise their prices as 
fast as they see the light. How- 
ever buyers have been given the 
wrong impression. Kraut prices 
will have to go up to take care of 
these increases. 

Kraut on the basis of our pres- 
ent list of $1.15 per dozen factory 
for No. 2%’s is a good buy. No 
other vegetable so full of vitamins 
and tasty health giving qualities 
can be purchased for any where 
near that price. 

We offer for shipment within 30 
days, guaranteed against our own 
decline at date of shipment the fol- 
lowing f.o.b. Shiocton: 


24/2% Fancy Kraut............ $1.15 
.80 
3.90 
24/2 Fancy Kraut Juice......6 .87% 


Subject to further confirmation, 
change or withdrawal without 
notification. 
Yours very truly, 
SHIOCTON KRAUT CO. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


PEAS—Buying interest continues on 
all grades of peas, but activity is limited 
by the small stocks remaining in can- 
ners’ hands. The trade is looking for 
higher prices after the turn of the year. 


CORN—There were no new develop- 
ments reported with respect to canned 
corn during the week. Buyers are look- 
ing for additional coverage on fancy, 
both crushed and whole kernel, and are 
likewise on the lookout for additional 
supplies of both standards and extra 
standards. Prices remain firm. 


KRAUT — Ability of canners to buy 
considerable quantities of cabbage on the 
open market at prices considerably below 
those at which they had purchased con- 
tracted acreage has made for some un- 
settlement in prices. Some New York 
State canners are reported quoting 2'%s 
as low as $1.10, while canners in the 
Midwest in many instances have been 
compelled to reduce their prices to meet 
this competition. Midwest pack is nomi- 
nally quoted at $1.15, but business is re- 
ported passing below this figure. 


SARDINES—Maine sardines have re- 
bounded from recent low levels, and can- 
ners have now worked the market up to 
a $5.50 basis, f.o.b. canneries, which is 
50 cents over quotations recently in 
effect. Demand has shown improvement, 
and the State of Maine is actively con- 
ducting a promotional campaign for the 
pack. Meanwhile, the market in Cali- 
fornia has continued in strong position, 
with a good demand reported from both 
domestic and export buyers. 


SALMON — Notwithstanding limited 
holdings of most grades in canner hands, 
replacement buying continues on the 
quiet side, insofar as the trade here is 
concerned. Coast holders are firm at 
$30 to $30.50 per case for red Alaska 
talls, with halves at $18.50. Medium reds 
are firm at $27 and up for 1s and $15.25 
for halves, while pinks hold unchanged 
at $23.50 to $24.00 for talls and $15 for 
halves. Chums remain in easy position, 
with offerings of tall 1s reported all the 
way from $18 and upwards, with halves 
ranging $11 to $11.50 per case, all f.o.b. 
Seattle. 


TUNA—tThe market continues to show 
weakness, and price shading is the order 
of the day. With both imported and 
domestic available in a large way at 
relatively low prices, the trade is well 
covered, and is interested in additional 
commitments only where substantial 
price concessions are possible. 


SHRIMP — Gulf canners have been 
cutting prices in an effort to move this 
season’s fairly large pack, with unin- 
spected goods in particular under pres- 
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sure as canners move to reduce their 
holdings. Offerings of the latter have 
been reported at $2.95 for small, $3.35 
for medium, and $3.60 for large, f.o.b. 
Gulf points. 


CITRUS — Florida canners are talk- 
ing a strong market, and unfavorable 
weather conditions have tended to stimu- 
late buyer interest to some extent. Un- 
sweetened orange juice has advanced 
slightly, and is now held at $1.02% for 
2s and $2.37% for 46-ounce. On the 
sweetened, canners hold at $1.05 and 
$2.42%%. Other grades of citrus are un- 
changed, but are moving better. The 
situation with respect to canned citrus 
is summed up this week by Pasco Pack- 
ing Co. in the following comment: “It is 
logical to assume with the government 
purchasing heavily, cost of cans increas- 
ing, consumer consumption rising, con- 
centrators on the verge of packing and 
some loss of fruit by freeze, that the 
price of Florida citrus products will soon 
increase.” 


PEACHES—Independent packers gen- 
erally are withdrawn from the market, 
and unsold stocks of clings are now con- 
centrated in the hands of the national 
brand packers, who will make additional 
allotments to the trade after the turn of 
the year. 


OTHER CALIFORNIA FRUITS — 
Limited offerings of Bartlett pears are 
reported from the Coast on the basis of 
$3.90 for choice 2%s and $3.65 for stand- 
ards. Canners are offering fruit cock- 
tail, with opening prices still obtaining 
on most grades and sizes, except 10s 
which have been advanced to $12.75 for 
fancy, $12.00 for choice, and $11.75 for 
standards. Fancy Royal Anne cherries 
are reported to be obtainable in a limited 
way for $3.65 and upwards, with choice 
at $3.55. ’Cot offerings are reported at 
$3.00 for choice 2%s halves, with un- 
peeled choice at $2.50, all f.o.b. canneries. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Intense Market Interest — Tomatoes Very 

Scarce—Corn Well Sold Up—Citrus Returns 

To Normal, Prices Firm—-Some West Coast 
Make Their Appearance. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., Dec. 7, 1950 


THE SITUATION—The sudden turn 
for the worse in Korea and the possible 
effects on our economy at home has 
caused an abrupt change in the trade’s 
attitude toward present offerings. As 
unfavorable news continues to pour forth 


MARKET NEWS 


from radio and newspapers buyers are 
growing more apprenhensive each day 
about additional problems with which 
they may be faced. They see a distinct 
possibility of increased government de- 
mands upon canners, price controls and 
other restrictions, severe shortages and 
a larger dose of inflation. Although still 
handicapped by their financial position 
and a definite shortage of warehouse 
space, most distributors are now turning 
a more attentive ear to canned food 
offerings. Tomatoes and tomato prod- 
ucts have come in for the most atten- 
tion and this sudden surge in buying 
interest, coming in the midst of one of 
the most critical shortages in recent 
years, has created a wild situation, to 
say the least. Dry pack items such as 
pork and beans, kidney beans and lima 
beans, which will be amongst the first 
items to be hurt in the event of any tin 
restrictions, are reported in heavy de- 
mand with prices on the upgrade. Cit- | 
rus, which has been treated very shyly 
finally come into its own and canners re- 
port much heavier sales. It looks like 
since opening prices were named, 

this market has hit bottom. To further 
complicate matters, many canners are 
reporting considerable difficulty in ob- 
taining sufficient cans for their immedi- 
ate needs. They are also faced with a 
15 percent increase in can prices come 
January 1st and this on top of higher 
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Shipping Containers 


GAIR 


CORRUGATED SHIPPING 
CONTAINERS 


Solid Fibre Domestic 


and Weatherproof Export 


ROBERT GAIR COMPANY, Inc. 


155 E. 44th STREET ¢ NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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MARKET NEWS 


carton costs indicates higher prices te 
come on the finished product. When con- 
sidering all angles it appears to the 
writer canned foods of any kind will be 
good property in the future. 


TOMATOES — Tomatoes are scarcer 
now than they have been at this time of 
the year for many, many years and there 
is every indication that small, remaining 
supplies will be completely cleaned up 
before many weeks have passed. Even 
now, local canners have nothing to offer 
in the way of No. 2 standard tomatoes 
and catsup and puree cannot be pur- 
chased at any price here in the Middle- 
west. The last sales of standard twos 
were reported at $1.55 and extra stand- 
ards sold this week at $1.80. The last of 
the so-called extra standard tens went at 
$8.50 and nothing in any grade is offered 
as this is written. One very small lot 
of standard 2's is offered at $2.40 and 
if extra standards could be found, which 
is very doubtful, they would be firm at 
$2.50. A little puree in No. 1 tins is still 
quoted at $1.10 while tens are not avail- 
able at any price. Catsup, in any size, is 
not offered. When the fact that addi- 
tional supplies will not be forthcoming 
until next September is considered, it 
would seem distributors either have re- 
quirements on hand or they won’t have 
them at all. At this time of the season, 
a situation of this kind is almost un- 
heard of. 


CORN—With the exception of a few 
odds and ends many Midwestern canners 
are completely sold up on corn and while 
the situation is not nearly as tight as 
in the case of tomatoes there could be 
trouble if the government gets tough in 
their efforts to obtain needed require- 
ments which haven’t been too successful 
up to now. In their efforts to take care 
of old customers many canners have not 
bid on government offers leaving govern- 
ment agents short of what they require. 
As far as the civilian trade are con- 
cerned fancy corn in No. 2 tins, both 
whole kernel and cream style golden is 
offered at $1.65 with extra standard 
quoted at $1.50 and standard not offered. 


Tens are listed at $9.00 for fancy and 
$8.50 for extra standard. Almost no 
standard corn was packed in Wisconsin 
and Minnesota this year with the result 
that small supplies are expected to clean 
up shortly. 


CITRUS—Now that more normal buy- 
ing has developed, citrus prices are firm 
at present levels and with everything 
considered should go no lower. New pack 
grapefruit segments are quoted at $1.65 
for fancy twos with choice at $1.50 and 
sales are reported at these figures. Na- 
tural grapefruit juice is offered at 90 
cents for twos and $2.00 for 46 oz. with 
sugar added at 2% cents and 5 cents 
additional. Blended juice, natural or 
sugar added, is listed at 95 cents and 
$2.221%5 while orange juice is held at 
$1.02% and $2.42%. There is little ques- 
tion that citrus, at the above prices, rep- 
resents a good value which is evident by 
canners reporting much better sales. 


WEST COAST FRUITS — Despite 
previously reported sold up conditions 
from the coast there seems to be addi- 
tional surplus lots of canned fruit pop- 
ping up from time to time. This week 
offerings on Bartlett pears were received 
from the Northwest quoting fancy ones 
at $2.80, 2s at $3.45, 24s at $4.65 and 
tens at $16.50. Choice are listed at $2.55, 
$3.20, $4.15 and $14.85. The trade did 
not fall over themselves buying pears at 
these prices although if conditions con- 
tinue to deteriorate the question of price 
may not be a factor. Further quantities 
of Cling peaches and apricots have 
shown up although despite their change 
in attitude the trade are still not inter- 
ested in fruit items. Conditions may 
change this picture shortly. 


APPLE SAUCE — Supplies of apple 
sauce in first hands seem to be ample and 
the trade are, apparently, fairly well 
stocked at the moment resulting in mere- 
ly routine business. New York state 
fancy sauce is offered at $1.30 for 303s, 
$1.45 for 2s and $6.85 for tens while 
choice is quoted at $1.20 for 303s and 
$1.30 to $1.35 for twos. 


Edw. RENNEBURG & SONS Co. - Baltimore 24, Md. 


Jt’s TOPS! Jt’s A WONDER! 
RENNEBURG 
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CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Coast Market Continues Quiet—Fruit Sup- 
plies Very Limited — A Steady Pineapple 
Business—Tomatoes Closely Sold Up—Fish 
Market Weak — Sardine Pack Grows — 
Record Tuna Pack—High Prices 
Slow Salmon. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Dec. 7, 1950 


THE SITUATION—The market con- 
tinues very quiet, from the standpoint 
of canners and brokers, but all hesitate 
to say that it is the quietest period they 
have ever known. With the exception of 
some items in canned fish, especially 
tuna and sardines, prices are well main- 
tained. List prices on many items seem 
to be neglected and sales are occasionally 
made at well above regular quotations, 


making the market a difficult one to, 


judge. Shipping instructions are coming 
in rather slowly and some canners are 
commencing to press buyers for these, 
especially on contracts calling for ship- 
ment before the end of the year. A year 
ago, canners were busily engaged in scal- 
ing prices downward in an effort to move 
stocks ,but now the situation is com- 
pletely reversed. 


FRUITS—In canned fruits, very few 
items in No. 10s are available and un- 
sold stocks of peaches, apricots and pears 
in shelf sizes are limited. The Govern- 
ment continues to make purchases and it 
is noted that it is no longer demanding 
choice or fancy grades, but is willing to 
settle for standard in most items. Fruit 
cocktail seems to be moving about as 
steadily as anything in the fruit list as 
buyers did not make such heavy early 
commitments on this item. Here there is 
but a small spread in price between 
fancy and choice and stocks are well 
balanced. Most canners quote No. 2'% 
fancy at $3.60 and choice at $3.50. 
Fancy No. 10 is now largely held at 
$12.75, with choice at $12.50. Occasion- 
ally, sales are reported at slightly less 
for this size, but these are getting fewer 
in number. Most sales of fruits are now 
small in size, indicating they are for 
fill-in purposes. 


PINEAPPLE—A steady business is 
being done on canned pineapple, with 
the largest canners controlling sales of 
sliced and some other items to insure 
equitable distribution. All report that it 
would be possible to move more of these, 
if available, but there is no means of 
knowing just how much more could be 
sold. Considerable Mexican pineap) le 
is being offered in this market, with em- 
phasis on crushed, and some is being 
moved. A price of $5.00 a carton, or 
$10.00 a dozen, landed in San Francisco 
is being quoted against $11.26 for the 
Hawaiian product. Most sales are to 
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MARKET NEWS 


the pastry trade which acknowledges 
that the continental product is lighter in 
color and lacking in flavor. 


SPINACH — The California Packing 
Corporation has brought out opening 
prices on Texas pack spinach for all but 
the West Coast territory, quoting Del 
Monte brand at $1.50 for No. 2s, $1.90 
for No. 2% and $5.85 for No. 10s. The 
outlook is for a good-size pack, but mind- 
ful of the experience of the last two 
years, sales are being held down in quan- 
tity to make sure no pro-rating will be 
necessary. 


TOMATOES — The exceedingly light 
business being done in tomatoes is not 
due to any lack of demand, but to the 
fact that most of the pack has already 
been disposed of. Solid pack has been 
very closely sold up and there are but 
limited offerings in standards. Occa- 
sionaily a sale of No. 2% standards is 
reported at $2.25 and No. 10s at $8.50 
and these are probably bottom prices. 
The market on No. 10 tomato paste 
seems to be at $20.00 or higher and No. 
10 catsup has inched up to $13.00. Only 
a short time ago this was to be had at 
$10.50. While the tomato canning sea- 
son came to an end in northern and cen- 
tral California about a month ago, small 
deliveries continue to be made to canners 
in the southern part of the State. The 
latest reports of deliveries to process- 
sors for the season was 974,891 tons, 
against 1,036,933 tons to a corresponding 
date last year. 


FISH—The market for canned fish is 
rather on the weak side, and this even 
includes some grades of salmon. In the 
case of salmon, the extremely high prices 
prevailing are largely responsible for 
this, but both canners and distributors 
are wondering why such a food bargain 
as sardines is neglected. A large broker 
recently expressed wonder that the Gov- 
ernment has not stepped in and bought 
some large blocks of California sardines 
at $6.25 for 1-lb. ovals and $4.25 for 
No. 1 talls, this being by far the most 
value for the money in fish. 


LABORATORY SERVICES 


* VITAMIN ASSAYS 
* PROXIMATE ANALYSES 


* BACTERIOLOGICAL TESTING 
of sugars, syrups, starch, 
water, meats, egg pro- 
ducts and canned foods 


¢ MINERAL DETERMINATIONS 
Write for details 
WISCONSIN ALUMNI RESEARCH 


FOUNDATION 
P. 0. Box 2059 Madison 1, Wisconsin 


SARDINES—tThe pack of sardines in 
California is piling up steadily and on 
November 26 had reached 3,579,092 cases. 
That’s more than 700,000 cases ahead of 
last season’s pack to a corresponding 
date. Lists remain unchanged at $6.25 
for 1-lb. ovals in tomato sauce and $4.25 
for No. 1 talls natural, but most sales 
are at least 10 cents or more below these 
quotations. Almost one-half the total 
pack this season has been in the No. 1 
tall size. 


TUNA—tThe tuna pack is already of 
record size and efforts are being made by 
some of the larger operators to hold it 
down. Fewer boats are being sent out 
and fishermen are being given more time 
off. List prices are largely unchanged, 
but considerable fish is being moved at at 
least 50 cents a case off. Canners say 
they have been operating on a very small 
margin of profit and that prices should 
be advanced, rather than lowered. 


SALMON — Reports are general that 
canned salmon is not moving into con- 
sumption as freely as expected, with the 
high price the deterrent factor. Chums 
are being offered in this market at $18 
for No. 1 tall and pinks are to be had 
at $23.00 to $23.50. Some Alaska reds 
have changed hands at $30.00, or rather 
less than the top price of a few weeks 
ago. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Seasonal Dullness In Shrimp—Frozen Hold- 
ings Up—Cold Weather Boosts Oyster 
Demand, No Canneries Operating 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., Dec. 7, 1950 


SHRIMP—With the approach of the 
Christmas Holidays, the canned shrimp 
market is undergoing its usual dullness 
and not much demand for them. 


Folks turn their attention to oysters, 
turkey and game which is in season now. 


Landings of shrimp for the week end- 
ing November 24, 1950 were: Louisiana 
3,252 barrels, including 2,274 barrels for 
canning; Mississippi 770 barrels, includ- 
ing 329 barrels for canning; Alabama 
209 barrels, including 46 barrels for can- 
ning; Apalachicola, Florida 170 barrels; 
and Texas 2,191 barrels, making a total 
of 6,592 barrels as against 5,696 barrels 
produced the previous week or a hike of 
896 barrels. 


As reported by all Market News offices 
last week, total holdings of frozen shrimp 
increased 343,000 pounds and were ap- 
proximately 1,832,000 pounds more than 
four weeks ago. Total holdings were 
approximately 1,606,000 pounds more 
than one year ago. 


OYSTERS — The cold weather has 
parked in this section and we are having 
minimum temperatures of 22 to 38 de- 
grees F. which has boosted the demand 
for raw oysters. Nevertheless strong 
north winds handicaps the oyster tong- 
ers, which holds down production. No 
canning of oysters is taking place yet. 


Landings of oysters for the week end- 
ing November 24, 1950 were: Louisiana 
3,334 barrels; Alabama 49 barrels and 
Apalachicola, Florida 684 barrels, mak- 
ing a total of 4,067 barrels, which is an 


’ increase of 370 barrels over the previous 


week, 
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AIMS AND METHODS OF 
FOOD RESEARCH 


By D. B. HAND 


Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Geneva, N. Y. 


Abstract of Talk at the Annual Food 
Processing Meeting, November 15, 1950 


The chief aim of all research is fact- 
finding. The job of a research depart- 
ment is to eliminate guesswork. 


An examination of the 30 or more re- 
search projects in the Food Science and 
Technology Division at Geneva indicates 
that every project is concerned in one 
way or another with food quality. The 
most important facts about foods that 
scientists are asked to learn are facts 
concerning food quality. 


It follows that the central problem of 
research on foods is the development of 
instruments and analytical methods for 
measuring quality. Only through exact 
measurements are we able to eliminate 
guesswork. Foods will aways be judged 
by means of the senses and quality de- 
fined in terms of appearance and flavor; 
but this is not exact enough for our pur- 
poses. To make our work on food quality 
scientific, we need to reduce the elements 


of flavor, appearance, and texture to 
quantitative terms. 

As soon as we are able to describe the 
quality of foods in terms of readings on 
a dial, we are equipped to proceed in two 
directions to establish useful facts about 
food quality. The first line of attack is 
the study of the effects of processing 
methods on foods. This calls for work 
in the pilot plant so that results will be 
comparable to full scale manufacturing 
methods. We feel here at Geneva that 
it is not wise to stop short of pilot plant 
investigation of foods. 


The second approach in the study of 
food quality is to try to discover more 
about the chemical substances that are 
present in foods and to learn how these 
substances react with each other under 
the variety of conditions to which foods 
are subjected. This is basic or funda- 
mental research. Knowing the chemical 
properties and identity of these key sub- 
stances, we will be in a better position to 
improve or preserve food quality. The 
scientists carrying out fundamental re- 
search are just as dependent on instru- 
ments for measuring quality as are the 
applied workers in the pilot plant. 


The concept of quality in foods in- 
cludes their health-promoting properties 
as well as those properties which affect 
the senses. 


not reporting. 


1950 CORN PACK IN ACTUAL CASES 


Compiled by National Canners Association, Division of Statistics 


1949 1950 
EAST 
Maine: Vermont 1,136,078 593,408 
MID-WEST 
7,817,994 3,043,527 
WEST 


The above report is a summary of the pack of sweet corn including all firms 
known to have packed in 1950, together with estimates for four (4) packers 
The total pack, basis 24/2’s was 18,241,000 cases for 1950 
as compared with 29,795,000 for 1949. 


SUPPLY, STOCKS AND SHIPMENTS CANNED SWEET CORN 


1949-50 1950-51 
(Actual Cases) 
Cannérs Stocks; November 29,030,227 18,842,818 
Shipments, August 1 to November 1.............cccsseeeeeee 8,220,803 9,269,105 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


THE MEASUREMENT AND 
CONTROL OF 
TOMATO JUICE COLOR 


By WILLARD B. ROBINSON 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Geneva, N. Y. 

Abstract of Talk at the Annual Food 
Processing Meeting, November 15, 1950 


The federal grade for tomato juice 
allows 15 points for consistency, 15 
points for absence of defects, 30 points 
for flavor, and 30 points for color. Con- 
sistency can be regulated by the proper 
selection of preheating and finishing con- 
ditions. Absence of defects can be accom- 
plished with careful control over sorting 
and trimming. Flavor requirements are 
easily met with the use of good, ripe, but 
not overripe fruit processed properly. 

Color, however, has been difficult to 
measure and control, and for that reason 
it is unfortunate that color determines 
the grade more often than any other 
single factor. 

Until recently color had to be mea- 
sured by visual comparison either with 
spinning discs or standard color plates. 
Experts in color matching can make 
fairly accurate measurements’ when 
proper attention is given to lighting con- 
ditions and measuring technique. But 
even under the best of conditions, the 
visual method is not objective; the eye 
and interpretive mechanism of the ob- 
server’s brain are involved, thus leaving 
room for argument. For this reason a 
strictly objective and easily applied 
method for measuring color should be 
welcomed by tomato juice manufacturers 
and government graders as well. 

In this paper the relative merits of 
two photoelectric instruments for mea- 
suring color are described and evaluated 
for use with tomato juice. These are 
the Hunter Color Difference Meter and 
the Photovolt Reflection Meter. 

There are many possible applications 
of the instruments to quality control in 
the plant, such as raw material evalua- 
tion and from that, prediction of the 
color quality of the juice. 

Color loss can be followed during pro- 
cessing so that any undue damage to the 
color can be traced and eliminated. 


FROZEN CUT CORN PACK 


The pack of frozen cut corn this year 
reached a total of 33,949,311 pounds, 
according to a preliminary tabulation 
prepared by the National Association of 
Frozen Food Packers. The 1950 pack 
was about 9 percent smaller than last 
year’s total, but was larger than in any 
other preceding year except 1946. 

The pack in retail sizes registered a 
slight increase over 1949, while sma!! 
institutional and bulk sizes were most!y 
reduced from last year’s levels. 

The regional picture showed the East 
and South with an appreciably greater 
pack than in 1949, while in both the 
Midwest and West, production was 
smaller than last year. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


DECEMBER 12, 1950—44th Annual 
Meeting, Minnesota Canners Association, 
Radison Hotel, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


DECEMBER 12-138, 1950 — Annual 
Convention, Ohio Canners Association, 
Deschler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 


JANUARY 2, 1951—Preserve & Jelly 
Standards Hearing, 10:00 A.M., Room 
5439, Federal Security Bldg., Washing- 
ton, D. 


JANUARY 8-10, 1951—Annual Pro- 
cessors Fieldmen’s Conference, Michigan 
State College, East Lansing, Mich. 


JANUARY 11-12, 1951—Annual Fruit 
& Vegetable Sample Cutting, Canners 
League of California, Hotel Fairmont, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


JANUARY 11-12, 1951—Illinois Can- 
ners & Fieldmen’s Conference, Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, 


JANUARY 22-25, 1951—Indiana Can- 
ners & Fieldmen’s Conference, Union 
Building, Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Ind. 


FEBRUARY 1-2, 1951—48rd Annual 
Convention, Ozark Canners Association, 
Colonial Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 


FEBRUARY 5-6, 1951—20th Annual 
Canners & Field Men’s Conference, Ohio 
Canners Association and Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Deschler-Wallick Hotel, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 


FEBRUARY 5-10, 1951—30th Annual 
Canners and Freezers School, Oregon 
State College, Corvallis, Ore. 


FEBRUARY 12-13, 1951 — Annual 
meeting, Canadian Food Processors Asso- 
ciation, Ritz-Carlton Hotel, Montreal, 
P. Q., Canada. 


FEBRUARY 15-17, 1951 — Annual 


Convention & Exhibit, National-Ameri- 


can Wholesale 


Grocers Association, 


' Drake Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 


FEBRUARY 17, 1951—Annual Con- 


vention, Peanut Butter Manufacturers 


Association, Morrison Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


FEBRUARY 17-20, 1951—Annual Ex- 


hibit, Canning Machinery & Supplies 
Association, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, II. 


FEBRUARY 17-20, 1951 — Annual 
Convention, National Canners Associa- 
tion, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, III. 


FEBRUARY 17-20, 1951 — Annual 


_ Meeting, Cooperative Food Distributors 
_ of America, Sheraton Hotel, Chicago, III. 


“EBRUARY 17-20, 1951 — Annual 
Coavention, National Retailer Owned 


cers, Inc., Sheraton Hotel, Chicago, 
ll. 


rEBRUARY 18-20, 1951 — Annual 
Convention, National Food Brokers Asso- 


tiation, Chicago, 


TH. CANNING TRADE 


FEBRUARY 19-20, 1951—32nd Annual 
Meeting, National Preservers Associa- 
tion, Morrison Hotel, Chicago, Il. 

FEBRUARY 22-23, 1951 — Winter 
Meeting, National Pickle Packers Asso- 
ciation, Sheraton Hotel, Chicago, III. 


FEBRUARY 27-MARCH 2, 1951—An- 
nual Convention, National Frozen Food 
Industry, San Francisco, Calif. 


MARCH 7-8, 1951—39th Annual Con- 
vention, Utah Canners_ Association, 
Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


MARCH 12-14, 1951—Annual Meet- 
ing, Northwest Canners Association, 
Davenport Hotel, Spokane, Wash. 


MARCH 19-20, 1951—Annual Meeting, 
Canners League of California, Hotel 
Biltmore, Santa Barbara, Calif. 


APRIL 17-20, 1951—National Packag- 
ing Exposition, American Management 
Association, Auditorium, Atlantic City, 
N. J. 


APRIL 22-25, 1951—59th Annual Con- 
vention, U. S. Wholesale Grocers Asso- 
ciation, Miami Beach, Fla. 


MAY 13-17, 1951—14th Annual Con- 
vention, Super Market Institute, Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 


CoM PLETE 
WAREHOUSE SERVICE 
We 
Specialize in 
Canned 
Foods 


Warehousing 


house or in 1 of our 5 metro- 
politan warehouses makes for 
orderly marketing, convenient 


handling and economical storage. 


Write for full Information 


Our 
ability to 
make loans 
and to supple- 
ment bank loans 
against your inven- 
tory of canned foods 


stored in your own ware- 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 


specified.) 
VEGETABLES 
ASPARAGUS 
Calif., Fey., Nat., No. 2 
Colossal & Mammoth....4.00-4.10 
Large 3.90-4.00 
Medium & Small................ 3.60-3.75 
Cut Spears .. 
Center cuts ......... 1521.25 
Picnic, Lge.-Mam. ............2.75+2.80 
Fey., Green, No. 2 
Colossal & Mammoth....4.45-4.55 
Large 4.30-4.40 
Medium & 4.10-4.25 
Cut Spears ............ .3.50-3.60 
Center cuts .......... -1,50-1.60 
Picnic, Lge.-Mam............ 3.00-3.10 
BEANS, STRINGLESS, GREEN 
MARYLAND 
Fey., Fr. Sliced, 8 02. .90 
No. 303 1.30 
No. 2 1.50-1.60 
No. 10 7.25-7.50 
No. 303 1.15 
No. 2 1.20-1.30 
No. 10 6.25-6.50 
Gab, Nos: 1.05 
No. 2 1.10-1.20 
No. 10 5.25-5.75 
New 
Fey., 3 Whig NO. 2.75 
No. 10 9.50 
No. 2 1.85 
No. 10 9.00 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., Cut, No. 2..1.55-1.60 
5 sv., Cut, No. 2 ..............1.45-1.50 
No. 10 7.25 
No. 10 6.00 
WISCONSIN 
2 sv. 2.65 
3 sv. 2.35 
No. 10 10.25 
4 sv., No. 2 1.70 
No. 10 
NortHWEsST (Blue Lakes) 
No. 10 10.65 
4 sv., No. 2 1.90 
No. 10 9.40 
No. 10 9.05 
Wh., Fey., 1 sv., No. 2.70-2.85 
No. 10 13.50 
Fey., 2 sv., No 2 2.60-2.65 
No. 10 12.60 
OZARKS 
Out, Me. 1.10-1.20 
3 sv., No. 2 2.55 
TEXAS 
No. 2 1.20 
6.00 
BEANS, LIMA 
No. 303 1.30 
No. 2 1.50 
No. 10 8.25 
Fey., Gr., No. 308, Tiny.........20000 2.50 
Small 2.25-2.30 
Medium 2.00 
BEETS 
No. 10 4.50 
Whole, Fey., 12/0, No. 2............ 1.65 
Wis., Sliced, Fey., No. 303......1.0714 
No. 2% 1.50 
No. 10 5.50 
Diced, Fey., No. 2 ........... 1.0714-1.10 
No. 10 4.75 
1.10 
No. 10 4.50 
Whole, 10/0, No. 2 ccccsccssssssssssesees 1.30 
15/0 1.50 
20/0 1.70 
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Texas, Fey., Sl., No. .90 
No. 10 4.50 
Poy., Whi. Moi 2, 1.10 
No. 2, 16/0 1.25 
No. 10, 60/0 6.25 
CARROTS 

East, No. 2, Diced 1.05-1.10 

No. 10 5.00-5.25 
CORN 

East (New Pack) 

Shoe Peg, Fey., No. 1. 1.15 
No. 303 1.60 
No. 2 1.75 

W.K. Gold., Fey., No. 1...... 1.05-1.15 
1.50-1.571%4 
No. 2 1.60-1.674%4 

C.S. Gold., Fey., 8 1.00-1.05 
No. 303 1.50-1.55 
No. 2 1.60-1.65 
No. 10 8.25-8.50 

OR, 92%4- 97% 
No. 303 1.40-1.45 
No. 2 1.45-1.50 
No. 10 8.00 

Std, 8 oz. -90 
No. 303 1.30 

Std., No. 2 1.37144 

MIDWEST 

Co. Gent., W.K. Fey., No. 303....1.55 

Gold., W.K. Fey., 8 oz..... -9714-1.00 
No. 1 1.15-1.17 
No. 303 1.55 
No. 2 1.65-1.70 
No. 10 9.00 

No. 1 1.15 
No. 303 1.50 
No. 2 1.65 
No. 10 9.00 

Ex. Std., No. 303 1.30 
No. 2 1.50 

PEAS 

MIpWEsT ALASKAS 

Fey., 2 sv., No. 2 2.50 
3 sv., No. 303 : 1.65 
No. 2 1.75 
No. 10 8.75 

No. 2 1.55 
No. 10 7.50 

Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 308........c+000 1.35 

Nominal 

MIDWEST SWEETS 

No. 303 1.65 
No. 2 1.75 
No. 10 8.75 

4 sv., No. 303 1.50 
No. 2 1.65 
No. 10 8.25 

5 sv., No. 303 1.40 
No. 2 1.50 

Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 303... 1.40 


5 and 6 sv., No. 308..... oe 
4 sv. 1.30 
MARYLAND ALASKAS, 
MARYLAND SwEETs, (New Pack) 


Fey., Ungraded, 8 oz. .......... 90- .95 
No. 303 1.60 

Ex. Std., Ungraded, 8 oz..... -80- .85 
No. 303 1.35 
No. 2 1.40 

Std., Ungraded, No. 308 .......... 00.20 
No. 2 1.30 
No. 10 6.50 

New York SwEEtTs 

No. 2 2.70 
4 sv., Fey., No. 10 .. a 


No. 2 
No. 10 
POTATOES, Sweet 

Md., Fey., Sy., No. 3, Sq............. 1.95 
No. 2% 2.20 
No. 3, Vac. 1.90 

Texas, Fey., Sy., No. 2Ybsusssee 1.95 
No. 10 7.75 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


SAUERKRAUT 

Midwest, Fey., No. 2........ .90- .921%4 
No. 2% 1.10-1.15 
N.o 10 3.80-3.90 

N. Y., No. 2% 1.15 

PUMPKIN 

East, Fey., No. 1.35-1.45 
No. 10 5.25 

No. 2% 1.45 
No. 10 4.50 

Midwest, Fancy, No. 2 .......se0 1.25 
No. 2% 1.50 
No. 10 5.00-5.25 

SPINACH 

No. 2% 1.90-2.00 
No. 10 6.75-7.00 

No. 2% 1.90 
No. 10 5.50-5.85 

TOMATOES 
Tri-States, Ex. Std., 
1.40-1.50 
No. 2 1.50-1.65 
No. 2% 2.25 
No. 10 7.75-8.00 

No. 303 1.35-1.40 
No. 2 1.40-1.45 
No. 2% 2.00-2.10 
No. 10 7.00 

No. 2 2.00 
No. 10 9.50 

No. 2%, Fey., Wh.. 

No. 2 1.80 
No. 2% 2.50 
No. 10 8.50 

Standard Out 

M. Wh. Me. 
No. 2% 2.80 

No. 10 8.00 

Calif., Fey., Wh., No. 1.......s00000 1.75 
No. 2% 2.75 
No. 10 9.50-9.75 

No. 10 8.75 

Std., No. 2% 2.25 
No. 10 8.50 

TOMATO CATSUP 

1.85-2.00 

1.85-1.90 
No. 10 Nominal 

Mid-West. Fey., 14 02. Out 
No. 10 Out 

No. 10 13.00 

TOMATO PUREE 

1.05, No. 2 1.45 
No. 2% 1.80 

Indiana, Fey., 1.045, No. 1.......... 1.10 
No. 2 1.50 
No. 10 Out 

Calif., Fey., 1.045, No. 2%4......0 2.20 
No. 10 8.50 

No. 10 9.95 

FRUITS 
APPLES 

N. Y., Fey., No. 10 SI. -8.50-9.50 

No. 10 9.50 

APPLE SAUCE (New Pack) 

No. 2 1.65 
No. 10 7.60 

No. 2 1.45-1.55 
6.85-7.00 

Va., Fey., No. 8 -80 
No. 303 1.30 
No. 2 1.45 
No. 10 6.85 

APRICOTS 
Halves, Fey., No. 3.25 


Choice, No. 24 
Std., NO. 244 


THE CANNING TRADE - 


CHERRIES 
R.S.P., Water, No. 2.05-2.10 
No. 10 10.25-10.50 


Calif., R.A., Fey., No. 214..8.75-3.90 


Choice 3.55-3.60 
Standard 3.00-8.20 
N. Y., Sw., Fey., Dark, No, 2....2.90 
FRUIT COCKTAIL 
2.10-2.1714 
No. 2% 3.60 
No. 10 12 io 
PEARS 
Calif N.W 
Bart., Fey., 
Choice, 8 oz. 1.50 
No. 2%4 90-4.00 4.15 
Std., No. 1 T. 2.20-2.271%4 2.40 
NNO. 8.5508.65 
N. Y., Bartletts, Ch., No. 2........ 2.70 
No. 2% 3.90 
Std., No. 2 2.10 
Std., No. 10 9.25 
PEACHES 
Fey., No. 2% 3.10 
Choice, No. 246 2.85-2.90 
2.45-2.60 
JUICES 
APPLE 
46 oz., Tin 2.50 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
46 oz, 2.2562, 
GRAPEFRUIT 
46 02 2.10-2.25 
No. 10 4.10-4.25 
ORANGE 
No. 10 4.85-5.00 
Calif., No. 2 1.55 
46 oz. 3.65 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 2 1.35 
TOMATO 
1.15 
46 oz. 2.40-2.50 
1.15-1.20 
46 oz. 2.50 
No. 10 4.80 
46 oz. 2.30-2.50 
46 oz. 2.60 
46 oz. 2.50 
No. 10 4.85 
FISH 
OYSTERS 
6% oz. 5.25 
SALMON—Pegr Case 
Alaska, Red, No. 1 T........ 30.00-31.50 
18.50-19.00 
Pink, Tel, 23.00-25.50 
’s 15.00 
Chums, Tall, No. 1 .......... 18.00-1:).00 
11.00-11.50 
SARDINES—Per Case 
Maine, % Oil keyless 5,50 
Cal. 1 Ib. Ovals with 
SHRIMP 
Medium 3.35-3.50 
Large 3.75-1.00 
Jumbo 4.50-1.75 


TUNA—PeEr Case 
Calif., Fey., White Albacore 


15.00-15.50 
Chunks & Flakes .......... 11.25-11.50 
Fey., Light meat 14’s........13.25-13.50 
Std. 12.25-12.50 
Chunks & Fiakes............11.25-11.50 
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